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TO THE PHOPLE OF MARYLAND. 


Tue present is a most serious and solemn crisis in the affairs of the United 
‘States; and the whole people are called upon to pause and consider the very €X- 
traordinary circumstances in which the American republic is placed. To the 
_ mind of every man, whose prejudices permit him to see the truth, and whose 
courage allows an acknowledgment of it, the fact is as clear as a sun-peam., that 
_ every leading and essential principle of the constitution and laws of our country— 
(reverenced because of the benefits which have flowed from them,) are perilled 
by the fury of party, and a wild preference for an individual, incapable of go- 
- verning his own passions, and of ruling himself, and altogether unfitted to per- 
form those arduous and important duties which belong to a president of the U. 
States—a man who has placed his own arbitrary and undisciplined will in fre- 
quent opposition to the deliberate proceedings of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, and of the states, in both houses of congress—who has assumed, for him- 
self, a right of judgment “independent” of the decisions of the supreme court, 
whose official opinions are respected wherever the English language is known, or 
‘constitutional law regarded—who has affected a privilege in himself to prescribe 
the forms of a law which should pass the senate and house of representatives— 
who has filled almost every branch and department of the government with servile 
political partizans, and seemingly rendered it the condition of their duration in 
office that they shall exert every effort of mind and body, and all their official in- 
fluence, to support himself and M. Van Buren, his intended successor in the chief 
magistracy of this republic! 
Such things never happened in this country until the mistaken gratitude of a 
generous people placed AnpRew Jackson in the presidency—in which he has 
assumed rights which a king of England would not dare to exercise—such as a 
king of France would shrink from, as hazarding his throne. But these darings 
of general Jackson—these defiances of the principles of the constitution which 
vadharchs would quail at, are huzzaed into “independence,” by those who ad- 
vocate his cause. It is that sort of independence which caused Oliver Crom- 
well to enter the parliament house of England and carry off the mace, the em- 
blem of the power of the people—that independence which induced Napoleon 
Bonaparte to dissolve the representatives of the French people, by armed grena= 
diers—THE INDEPENDENCE OF DESPOTISM. Ok 
It is with great satisfaction we have to state that, on account of such proéeed- 
ings, thousands of those who heretofore honestly and sincerely supported general 
| Jackson, are abandoning him, because that he haS abandoned all those great 
| principles for which they originally favored his election, and tens of thousands 
more would quickly retire from his support, were the abuses of his administra- 
tion clearly made known to them: but the directors of the government press are 
trained like a regiment of Swiss soldiers, from causes which shall be stated below; 
and the post-office establishment—that mighty agent of good or evil to the peo- 
ple, appears to be converted into one vast and wicked electioneering machine. 
It would seem that, so far as our information extends, nearly every post- 
master has been discharged, unless supporting the pretensions of Andréw Jack- 
son to a re-election, if his place was worth having, or a Jacksonman could he 
found willing to accept the office. 


The people always intend to do what is right. . It is impossible to’ 
they can voluntarily injure themselves. But the history of all nations she 
and our own present unhappy condition teaches us, that the people may be m 
taken; and we shall demonstrate from his own declarations and acts, that Andrew. 
Jackson, a citizen of ‘Tennessee, and: Andrew Jackson, president of the United- 
States, are very. different persons.. The people loved the citiz pane > has. 

repudiated all his own good principles, the people will reject the presiden D 
of the reasons why they ought, shall be mentioned. Andybesides, the citizens of 


’ Maryland have special causes for opposition; for towards them, the arbitrary ‘will 


of president Jackson has been especially pernicious. Pees 
,,, Mankind, in all ages, have been seduced from self-respect by the “blaze of mi- 
litary glory.” Dazzled with the exploit or good fortune of a single hour, ora 
single day, they have yielded up the sound judgment of years to the dominion of 
a conqueror. Nimrod and Cesar, of ancient times, bet ce and Napoleon, | 
of latter days, present us with faithful and general results of the fatal mistakes. 
committed in delegating civil power to military men; and to which, from the be- . 
ginning of the world until this time, we only find two prominent exceptions; the 
Roman Cincinnatus, and our own revered WASHINGTON. These illustrious 
names stand alone. The victories gained by them in the field, were not used 
to forge fetters to bind their own fellow citizens. The popularity which they earn- 
ed in war, was only used to dispense the blessings of peace. They alone became 
not despots and tyrants, when invested with the chief civil power; they alone re- 
spected the republican institutions of their country and yielded obedience to the 
law, out of the pure inclinations of their own generous hearts. ‘The command — 


over men made not these believe themselves gods! They alone, victors everthe ~ 


enemies of their country, are blessed in the memory of the just and good; for 
they alone remained faithful in peace to the people they served in war. 

Let us present a few examples of this almost universal disposition of “milita- 
ry chieftains,” to become tyrants. Behold the career of Napoleon, and mark the 
steps of his ambition! He was a most brave and skilful soldier, and his battle 
cry was “live the republic.” But, at the head of a corps of armed men, he dispers- 
ed the representatives of the French nation—had himself appoirited consul, next 
consul for life with power to name his successor, and then emperor of France 
and king of Italy. See how closely general Jackson has followed his leadings. 
First, he desired an election to the presidency, fora single term—he now seeks 
a re-election, and it is notorious that he has fixed upon M. Van Buren as his 
successor—for it is openly said, by his “devoted” friends, that M. Van Buren 
ought to be supported for the vice presidency, asa stepping-stone to the chief 
magistracy, because thus and thus general Jackson wills it! And the rejection 
of M. Van Buren by the senate of the United States, (having the same right. to 
reject that the president had to nominate,) has been proclaimeda “personal” at- 
tack on the president himself! : 

. Next look at the duke of Wellington. A little while ago, the people of Eng- 
land, dazzled by the victory of Waterloo, seemed ready to bless the ground that 
he trod upon, and they extravagantly rewarded him. But their honest praises har- 
dened his héart. He sought and obtained political power, and became a rank 
Torx and inexorable tyrant. A revulsion of public opinion followed, and even 
on the last anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, this same duke of Wellington, 
recently the idol of a grateful people, was hissed at and pelted with mud, in the 
streels of London, and only rescued from the indignation of the multitude bya 
strong detachment of the police. Are the English ahead of us in the work of real 
“reform?” But the arbitrary and unjust proceedings of general Jackson are awa- 
kening a spirit in the United States, which, like Wellington, will send him also 
into retirement; and .men will wonder that a person so unfitted ever filled the seat 
that was occupied by Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, and others, ornaments 
of their kind—estimable in private life, and glorious in public benefactions. 


. 


_ ~ And what a succession of gallant generals and despotic presidents have cursed. 
_. the republics of the south? Where are the “victors,” the heroes of many a well 
. fought field? Oceans of blood have flowed—the blood of their fellow citizens 
‘that these “victors” and “heroes” might be placed at the head of the civil au. 
‘thority, in their respective states—but who among them, having obtained that au. | 
thority, has used it.for the public good? _ In every case the soldier became aty- a 


~ vant;—some have fallen by the hand: of the executioner, and others were banish- 
ed, for outrages committed against the people.-They gallantly defended their coun- 
‘try in war, but became its spoilers in peace. And what is the result? Anarchy 
weigns every where—the fields of the south are whitened by the bones of ‘slaugh- 
tered men and women, and there is no safety for persons or property; for every 
_~- “hero” has administered the laws as he “understood” them—his understanding 
always leading him to increase his own power. And. even under the staid and 
sober provisions and excellent principles of our own institutions, have we not seen 
general Jackson oftentimes place his own arbitrary will in opposition to that of 
‘the representatives of the people, by the use of the veto! Do we not behold him 
Tesisting the decisions of the supreme court, or, at least, neglecting to enforce its 

mandates? The kings of England, for a long period of years, have not dared a 
use of the veto; and it’ would cost: the present popular sovereign his, crown, should 
he refuse, or negiect, to carry into effect a decision of the supreme legal tribunal = *” 

’ of that country; and yet we talk about onr “democratic systems;” and it is called 
“democratic” in a president of the United States, to exert a power which British 
subjects would not permit their king, to extend over them! How degrading 
the thought. that things which Englishmen would spurn with contempt, have 
been submitted to by Americans, and blindly applauded? But a redeeming spirit 

“has gone forth. The people are becoming alarmed for their liberty and prospe- 
rity; the eyes of the blind are opening, and they see the certain tendency of this 
administration to grapple all the power of this nation within its own iron hands; 
to usurp the place of the representatives of the people in the passage of laws, and 
that of the judges of the supreme court in the application of the principles of the 
law: for the president, in his late veto message, has declared himself “indepen- 
dent” of these great branches of the government: that no Jaw shall pass except in 
the absolute exercise of his own will; no law become binding, unless as he him- 
self shall construe it! Such is the real substance of his late declarations in re- 

|. speet-to these matters. ; : 

- Let us now take a brief review of the conduct and character of general Jack- 
son, and compare him with himself. We can mention only a few instances of 
his tergiversations ;. but venture to say, THAT THERE IS NO LEADING PRINCIPLE 
OF POLICY, ON WHICH HE WAS ORIGINALLY SUPPORTED, THAT HE HAS NOT ' 
SHAMEFULLY ABANDONED. . é 

~ It was perfectly understood, that general Jackson, if elected president, would 
serve only asingle term. This was proclaimed on all occasions,” and tens of 
thousands voted for him cn this sole condition. But he was hardly seated in 
office one year, before intrigues were commenced, and combinations formed, to 
secure his re-election; and the disgraceful facts exist, that:his private and confi- 
dential secretary wrote a letter to a member of the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
WHICH GENERAL JACKSON HIMSELF FRANKED, begging that he might 
be nominated for a second term! No president of the United States was ever 
engaged in such a business before—and no one, we trust, will ever perform so 
disgusting an office again. And yet it was the proud boast of gen. Jackson, when 
fitst named: for the presidency, that he would “neither seek nor decline office.” 

=*In his first message to congress he recommended that the service of the president 
should be limited to a “single term.” How has his “ maxim which he recommended 
to others,” been respected by himself! ; - 


: 


We shall now give an extract from the letter of Andrew Jackson to the legis- 
lature of Tennessee, resigning his-seat in the senate, dated October 25, 1825. 


« With a view to sustain more effectually in practice, the axiom which divides the three 
great classes of power into independent, constitutional checks, I would impose a provision, 
rendering any member of congress ineligible to office, under the general government, during the 
term for which he was elected, and for two years thereafter, except in cases of judicial office; a 
these I would except for the reason, that vacancies, in this department, are not frequent 
occurrences, and because no barrier should be interposed in selecting to the bench, men of 
the first talents and integrity. Their trusts and duties being of the most responsible kind, 


~ the widest possible range should be permitted, that judicious and safe selections might be 


made. The politician may erv, yet his error. may be presenily retrieved, and no consideruble in- 
jury result; but with judges, particularly in the last resort, error is fatal, because without a remedy. 


“The effect of such a constitulional provision is obvious. By it congress, ina consi- . 
derable degree, would be free from that connexion with the executive department which. 


at present gives strong ground of apprehension and jealousy on the part of the people. 
Members, instead of being able to withdraw from legislating on the great interests of the 
snation, through prospects of executive patronage, would be more liberally confided in by 
their constituents ; while their vigilance would be less interrupted by party feelings cand 
party excitements; calculations from intrigue or management, would fail; nor would their 
deliberations or their investigation of subjectsconsume somuch time. The morals of the country 
would be improved, and virtue, uniting with the labors of the representatives, and with the 
official ministers of the law, would tend to perpetuate the honor and glory of the go- 


*-vernment. 


“< But if this change in the constitution should not be obtained, and important appointments 
continue to devolve on the representatives in congress. it requires no depth of thought to be con- 
vinced, that CORRUPTION will become the order oy’ the day; and that, under the garb of con- 
scientious sacrifices to establish precedents for the public good, evils of serious importance 
to the freedom and prosperity of the republie may arise. It is through this channel that the 
people may expect to be atiacked in their constitutional sovereignty, and where tyranny may well 


be apprehended to spring up, in some favorable emergency. Against such inroads every guard. 


ought to be interposed, and none better occurs than that of closing the suspected avenue, 


with some necessary constitutional restriction.” 
* ; # * * * x * * * 


‘¢ IN CONCLUSION, IT IS DUE TO MYSELF TO PRACTICE URON THE MAXIMS RECOMMENDED TO 
OTHERS.” 


Now all this display of patriotism was caused by the fact, that Mr. Adams had. 
appointed four members of congress to office—to wit: from the senate, James 
Barbour, of Virginia, secretary of war, and Rufus King, of New York, minister 


_ to England, and of the house of representatives, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, se- 


cretary of state, and Joel R. Poinsett, of §. Carolina, minister to Mexico—and 
two of these four had been the political opponents of Mr. Adams up to the 
latest period preceding his election by the house of representatives—and one of 
them, (Mr. Poinsett,) we believe, always remained opposed. So little was Mr. 
Adams influenced by the “monster party spirit.” ‘ 

in this letter to the legislature of Tennessee, gen. Jackson shewed great re- 
spect for the judiciary—errors in judges were “FATAL, BECAUSE WITHOUT RE- 
“Mepy¥;” but he has since changed his mind, being inflated with the lust of power, 
and found out a “remedy; for, in his message vetoing the bill to renew-the 
charter of the bank of the United States, he says—“If the opinion of the su- 
preme court covered the whole ground of this act, it ought not to control the 
co-ordinate authorities of the government. The congress, the executive, and 
the court, must each for itself, BE GUIDED BY ITS OWN OPINION OF THE CONSTI- 
tution. Each public officer who takes an oath to support the constitution, 
swears that he will support it as he understands it, and not as it is understood by 
others.” Now, is it possible to believe that the letter to the legislature of Ten- 
nessee in 1825, ‘and the veto message of 1832, were dictated by the same head 
——we say head, because nobody believes that general Jackson wrote either of 
these celebrated papers. In the former, the judges are regarded as the “ last re- 
sort,” and their decisions “fatal—because without remedy;?? but in the latter, the 
doctrine is freely broached, that neither congress nor the president is bound by 


the decisions of the judges—for, in all cases, whether in respect to laws lone 
passed, or to be passed—the constitution is to be interpreted as either party 
“UNDERSTANDS” it. But every congress has respected the decisions of the su- 
preme court---and so has every president, ‘except general Jackson. And the 
lofty and correct opinion expressed in the letter of 1825, and the disorganizing 
one of 1832, shew us,—that Andrew Jackson, incapable of forming conclusions 
for himself, has been rendered a mere machine to'throw out the opinions of 
others, using him, for the time being, to accomplish their own selfish purposes. 
It is on this ground that the president will not carry into effect the mandate of 
- the supreme court concerning the Cherokee missionaries, because that mandate 
-jsnot.in conformity to the constitution, as he “understands” it: and thus every 
law of the United States comes under the revision of the president, though the 
practice under it shall have been settled forty years ago; and the whole jurispru- 
dence of the country is subjected to the unlearned and arbitrary will of the chief 
_ magistrate—for, as the chief executive officer, he will give effect to a law only as 
he “wnderstands” it; and, instead of the judges being the “last resort,” and 
errors committed by them “fatal, because without remedy,” such errors may be 
corrected by the president, and a “remedy”? found in his own superior judgment! 
And thus, by using the veto against the passage of laws, and the “ understanding” 
of the president as to laws passed, the legislative and the judicial, as well 
as the executive power, is substantially vested in the president himself. A British 
minister could not hold his place three days, after the delivery of such absurdi- 
ties concerning the supreme judicial tribunal of England. 
~ Now, as to the appointment of members of congress to office. As before ob- 
served, the appointment of four, by Mr. Adams, caused this overflow of patriotism 
in the “old soldier.” If the practice was continued, “ corRUPTION MUST BE 
COME THE ORDER OF THE Day.” -And he pledged himself that he would not 
appoint members of congress to office—for he said “it is due to myself to prac- 
lice upon the maxims recommended to others!” : 

The first acts of president Jackson were to consummate the cornupTION— 
which he prophecied! He placed at the head of the departments, persons within his. 
range of corruption—say Messrs. Van Buren, Ingham, Eaton, Branch,and Ber~ 
vien; four were actual members of congress at the time of their appointment; 
and the first, instead of being out of his place “two years,” had just resigned his 
seat in the senate. And he proceeded to appoint Messrs. McLane, Rives, Moore, 
Randolph, Buchanan, members of. congress, ministers—another an appraiser, 
two more collectors, one a navy agent, &c., and, in all, up to this date, amount- 
ing to about twenty-five, or more—“ CORRUPTION,” according to his own shew- 
ing, having become “the order of the day.” And this gross indelicacy was per- 
mitted~—Mr. Ellis, a senator from Mississippi, with a perfect knowledge that his 
own nomination to office was ready, was present and voted in the senate, to support 
a nomination made by the president, until the last moment when his personal “re- 
ward” might be acted on. Ofthe fitness of some of these persons for the offices as- 
signed them, we-have not time to speak: but when Thomas P. Moore was se- 
lected to fill the place of such a man as general Harrison, and John Randolph to 
take that of Mr. Middleton, well had the people cause’ to wonder, and ask, what 
next? Randolph’s nine days stay in Russia, cost us 60,000 dollars---and his 
conduct there rendered himself only a thing to be laughed at. 

In his letter of Nov., 1816, 10 Mr. Monroe, general Jackson* most earnestly 
exhorted him to “ exterminate the monster party”---that he should select per- 
sons for. office “without regard to party”---saying that “a chief magistrate 
should never indulge in party feelings,” &c. &c. And hence thousands believed 
that general Jackson would gather round him the most eminent men of ‘the 


_* We must say general Jackson, because he signed the letter! It is well understood 
that he did not write it, : , 


“8 
country, “without regard to party,” and form a splendid administration ;> and’ 
this hope was entertained by many who had opposed the general, for the simple 
reason that they thought Mr. Adams mere competent, and better fitted, by his’ 
education and habits, for the presidential office. But previous to the arrival of 


. general Jackson at Washington, for inaugurationya vast herd of hungry expeet- 


ants had gathered in that city; and, on the instant of his entry, formed a' cordon 
round about him which prevented the flow of any good and generous feelings’ 
to or from -him, and an unprecedented scene of political scrambling and juggling 


-ensued. ‘This herd forbade, or prevented, a call upon the president by the’ pre= 


sident-elect---an act of rudeness which indicated the ignoble course that’ would 
be pursued ; for Mr. Adams had been the friend and supporter of the general in: 
the time of his need,* and never yet manifested any tncourteousness or unkind- 
ness towards him-- nor had he persecuted or proscribed any of general Jackson’s 
friends, for he had dismissed no one from office because of his political opinions; 
but, whether or not, it was an act as much of self-respect, as of public decency, 
‘in the general, to have called upon the president, which it is believed that he would 
have done, HAD’ HE BEEN PERMITTED. And it is well-known that, even im his © 
preliminary arrangements, several of his own favourite projects were’ baffled, by 
those who had taken him under charge, and that.certain persons were foreed, ayé 
FORCED upon him to fillimportant places. The “monster party-spirit” raged likes 
an hyena, even before the installation, and general Jackson yielded himself to the: 
dominion of those “party feelings’? which he hadtold Mr. Monroe should never: 
be “indulged by a chief magistrate.” His cabinet, instead of being selected 
“without regard to party,” was made up of his most thorough-going supporters— 
probity, virtue, and. capacity being disregarded, in comparison with the quali~ 
ty of “devotion” to his person, and strength of lungs to trumpet his. glory. It 
was at once a weak and rickety cabinet—in which, indeed, the general had-only ~ 
one friend, major Eaton; and it seemed resolved that an experiment should be: 
made as to the smallest amount of intellect with which the affairs of-a great na- 
tion could be directed! And,though the “dignitaries” séon began to snap and. ' 
snarl, and indecently wrangle among themselves, as to who should be the dictax 
tor of public measures and keeper: of the president---they. all agreed, each that 

e might strengthen himself, in what they called “reform?’=-that is, in ‘dismissing: 
from the public employment almust every mam who:had not sent in his adhesion 
in a “hurrah for Jackson,” and filling the places thus vacated with their own partix 
cular creatures, for future use: for it was yet believed that the general would 
serve only one term---and Messrs. Van Buren and Calhoun, and their immediate: 
partizans, were managing for the succession. And so the proscription proceeded, 
from the highest to the lowest grade-of officers, until more than two thousand 
persons have been sacrificed to the “monster party spirit.” . In the forty pre- 
ceding years of this government, less than one hundred persons had been so\re> 
moved from office, by all the presidents---a. less number tham general Jackson 
removed in a single month!---and yet it should be recollected that Mr. Jefferson 
came into-power after a political contest as much heated as that of 1828. And 
by whom were those places filled? By some whose gross flatteries had won tlie 
affections of the president---by others who “huzzaed for Jackson,” but were 
devoted to the service of Mr. Van Buren or Mr. Calhoun; and not a few so: infa 
mous, or incapable, that the senate (though ‘that body stood 28 Jackson men to 
20 opposition,) rejected them, as we are informed, almost unanimously. .' There 
wag too much of personal respect, and:too high a regard for public.opinion, in 
that body---to suffer it to be made-a mere organ of the “hero’s” will) ~And yet 
there was a great deal of subverviency in the senate. Several nominations: which 
had been fully and fairly rejected by the majority, were’ re-considered in ‘the 


Shue his letter to. Mr. Monroe he earnestly recommended Mr. Adams for a seat in the 
cabinet ! 
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sheense of some of the senators, and confirmed---affording evident proof 
out-of-door arrangements. : ; eh” 
., During the administration of Mr. Adams, five or six of the eighty publishers of 
e laws, were changed by Mr. Clay, then secretary of state; and the most se- 
flous and solemn charges. were. preferred, because that an attempt had been 
Made to CONTROUL OR CORRUPT THE PUBLIC PRESS: and the subject was long -- 
and loudly debated in the house of representatives, as one of infinite importance=+ 
as if the matter of $100 a sear, to each publisher of the laws, was sufficient to ine 
wence his action on public concerns! And how stands the case now? Mr. Van 
Buren, being secretary of state, promptly dismissed every publisher of the laws; 
_we believe, who had not supported the election of General Jackson, or neglects 
ed or refused to send in his sub:nission and. adhesion. to the new.order of things 
one solitary case excepted—in which the “reform” ceuld not -be made, as two 
“Jackson papers” were not issued in a-certain state: and Mr. Van Buren’s at- 
tempt to “corrupt the public press” was by exterminating the opponents of: his 
polities and policy—so far as the patronage of the general government could be 


and many had to be content with lesser sums, as clerks, tide-waiters, post-mas= 
ters, &c, And thus, besides those ‘authorised to publish the laws,” there is ar- 
rayed an army'of writers—drilled like base Swiss soldiers, and fighting for plun- 
der or pay. And, the word of command being given by the “rewarded” editor 
at “head quarters,” it is passed by and through the whole, each blindly confirming 
whatever the chief proclaims! . This is indeed, a fearful “compinaTioNn” to mis= 
lead or deceive the people, by the prostitution of the public press. ‘This plan 
_ of operations is also copied from that of the ‘Albany Regency”—for in N.Y ork, 
the press has long been so managed: but we have the great pleasure to believe 
~ ‘that the days of this “regency” are numbered, and that, at the ensuing election, the 
powerful state of New York will be relieved of a set of “scurvy politicians,” who 
have made “spoils” of the-best interests of the people of that state, and much’ 
embarrassed the just operations of the general government, through their influ- 
ence over public men and measures. ; 
_ In his inaugural address, March 4, 1829, Gen. Jackson spoke particularly of 
his intention to correct “those abuses which have brought the patronage of the 
| federal government into conflict with the freedom of election;” and yet we see 
Mr. Hayward, commissioner of the laud-office, and Mr. Kendall, 4th auditor, at 
Washington, appointed to office by Gen. Jackson, and each receiving 3000 dol-' 
_lars a year, have been employed in writing and franking circulars, commanding 
the exertions of the faithful to raise money for the support of the “Globe” news- 
paper, and spread it among the people! [See note B.] Will the president dis- 
miss these, because they “have brought the patronage of the federal govern~ 
ment into conflict with the freedom of election?” He declared that he 4vould 
“himseif practice on the maxims which he recommended to: others”---and this’ 
- pledge can only be redeemed by the punishment of Hayward and Kendall.-.’ But 
_ he, the “old Roman,” “the greatest and. the best,” will not punish these men; all 
things being lawful and just which glorify Andrew Jackson, and exalt the charac- 
ter of Martin Van Buren, his adopted successor.* ? 


*Seventeen postmasters, because of the benefit of the franking- privilege, Weté appoint- 
ed on committees of correspondence in Ohio—and the central committee of correspondence 
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And further—it must have come within the observation of every ran, that the 
‘afficers of the “federal goverment” are now continually interfering with the “free- 
dom of election.” When is a “Jackson meeting” held unattended to by “federal - 
officers,” if any are within the range of the district? “In many places, the custom 
houses are dens of politicians; and we regard it asa well ascertained fact, that a 
certain part of their salaries, or emoluments, are annually exacted for electioneer- 
‘ing purposes, in numerous instances—and at all gatherings of the people in our 
chief: cities and towns, for general: political purpcses, we find the “federal offi- 
cers” on duty, by dozens at a time. “And these.oflicers go yet much further— 
we have the best assurance that the late meeting held at Philadelphia to approve 
the veto of the bank bill, was chiefly got up by them in that city, and that the 
call of that meeting was indecently signed by more than forty persons in the 
hire of the federal government at the custom house, or otherwise in the public 
pay.» For more than thirty years an act like this has not happened in the United 
States—indeed, stich a wholesale affair never occurred. In the widst furious 
contests of the: old parties, a more decent respect was paid to public opinion, 
though solitary instances of like character took place. The old republicans of 
Baltimore will recollect some of them, and how high the public indignation was 
taised.-becanse of ‘official interference with the “freedom of election.” But 
now, with a few exceptions, on account of peculiar cireumstances, every’ oné who’ 
receives the public:‘money for services rendered, is éxpected, if notrequired; to 
become a brawling politician; and if of an izferior grade, to vote an ‘open ballot, 
as commanded by the Caliban of the squad. ‘Employment under the governinent 
should not deprive any man of his rights as a citizen—but whether supporting 6r 
opposing’ an existing administration, the very circumstance that he’is under its 
Pay should indice a modest deportment. an , 

Vhile General Jackson and his friends were struggling to get into office, they 
loudly complained of the number of officers, and a “committee on retrencliment” 
was raised-in congress, which promised great things. We cannot call’te mind 
any office abolished by the present reforming administration, but’ we know that 
hundreds of officers have been created. The officers of the customs alotie, as'stat- 
ed in congress, have been increased from 1167 to 1509, and at an additional ex- 
pense of nore than $200,000 a year; and the economical heads. of departments’ 
and bureans,at Washington, at the last session of congress, asked for’ more'than 
sixty additional clerks—most of which were not granted, because of reasons pub- 
liely stated that competent clerks had becn discharged to make room for incapa 
ble partizans; and on several occasiops it was made manifest, that confasion 
reigned in certain of great offices in that city, [See note C.] 

As a member of the senate from [822 to 1824, Gen. Jackson went “the whole 
length” in support of domestic manufactures and internal improvéments— and 
it should be recollected that, in this very period of time, the first regulat protect- 
ing tariff law was passed, and the principle of internal improvement Jirst fully 
established. The General voted for the highest rates of duties, and _siipported 
the extreme points contended for by the friends of internal improvement. © Arid’ 
such was his then contempt for what are called. “state rights)? that, when Gen. 
Suith, of Maryland, offered the following proviso to a bill concerning roads and 
canals—that nothing herein contained, shall be construed to affirm or admitia 
power in congress, on their own authority, to make roads or canals within any* 
of the states of the wnion,? he voted in the negative; thereby affirming the broad 
right. of congress to make roads and canals within any of the states, without the 
assent of the states! And he voted for the bill to improve the navigation of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and for the subscription to the Chesapeake and Del- 


at the seat of government of that state, (Columbus), was made up of the postmaster, 
the publisher of the laws, arid the U.S. commissioner of insolvents: a@ committee of 
three, and all three public officers of the United States, . j 
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aware canal, &c. and was, in every instance, found with the most ‘earnest friends 
of these two great arms of the “American System,” domestie manufactutes and 


internal improvements. And. what has ‘been. his conduct since? It was pros. 


claimed, to influence his friends and partizans in congress, that the late ruinous 
project ofthe secretary of the treasury, concerning the tariff, had his entire ap- 
probation—and he has VETOED many bills which had passed both houses in 
favonr of internal imptovements—among them the bill authorizing a subscription 
tothat great work, the Louisville and Portland canal, at the Falls of the Ohio, 
though le had voted to improve the navigation of that‘river; and he vetoed éven 
- the Rockville road bill, which he stood ‘specially pledged to approve, asa link 
* which connects the great Cumberland road, 4 truly natioval work, with tide wa= 
ter, at the. seat.of the federal government!. And this strange fact appeared, that, 
duriag the late e¢lectioneering campaign, General Jackson was held up’ by his 
friends in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky as the champion of domestie man- 
ufactures and internal improvements, and in Virginia, North Carolina and: Géor- 
gia.as the decided. opponent of them: . It was clear, that one of thé ‘parties to 
this important question was to be cheated; atid the: result proves that Virginia 
made.a correct estimate of the principles of General Jackson, and Pennsylvania 
a false.one! Honest Peansylvania has been made the victim of ‘the ‘stdid-sti 
policy of the. prejudiced. south. . But we rejoice in the belief that Pennsylvania 
_Mill resent an abandonment of all her favourite measures by Gen. Jackson. 
Pennsylvania made, him president---and, we trust, will lend her powerful aid to 
send him back to the Hermitage. She supported Jackson, because Jackson ‘was, 
or,affected to be, an ardent supporter of her vital interests---and she will reject 
“Jackson, because feeling power and forgetting right,” he has treated those in- 
4eresis, and the unanimously expressed will of her legislature, with grass’ rude~ 
ness and bitter contempt. wee 
». Time would fai) to recapitulate all the tergiversations of Gen, Jackson. But 
we challenge kis whole army of pensioned editors and electioneering officers, to 
point, out one---even one, leading principle, with respect to the polities and po- 
licy of the United States, which he has not cast behind him, and recklessly aban- 
coned. We defy a solitary evidence, that he has himself “practised on those 
maxims which he. recommended to others.” “Andrew Jackson, president of the 
United. States, isno more like Andrew Jackson, when a dwnttdaté for the pre- 
sidency, than Napoleon, crowned emperor of the French, was like general Bona- 


parte; when he planted the tri-coloured flag on the bridge of Lodi. é : 


SUcH ARE soME OF THE “REFORMS” PRoMIsED---AS THEY HAVE BEEN 


MADE! 
We have already mentioned the circumstances under which the first “cabi- 
net proper” of General Jackson was formed. It was weak and discordant. 
No one, except.the attorney-general, had stood even in the second rank’ for 6x- 
cellency.of intention or.soundness of intellect. ‘Two were distinguished only 
because of their'supposed address in the managements of party—the other two 
were.distinguished for nothing. Mr, Eaton was preferred because that he was 
the flattering biographer and personal devotee-of the president, and Mt. Branch 
on account of ‘his location in North Carolina. Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Inghatn 
were.thought a pretty fair match in matters of intrigue.” Van Buren obtained his 
place of secretary of state, asthe:head of the “Crawford party,” and, as we believe, 
in fulfilment of a contract entered into in 1826—and Mr. Ingham was forced into 
the secretaryship of the treasury by the “Calhoun party” in Pennsylvania, to the 
exciusion of Henry Baldwin, with whom it ‘is well knowf that the president- 
elect intended.to fill that office. There were the “rival chiefs”—Mr. Vani Buren 
to secure the succession to himself, Mr. Ingham to promote the elevation of Mr. 
Calhoun—the latter a man of splendid talents, equally as ambitious ag Van Bu- 
ren, but. possessed of a boldness and frankness of character which have caused 
all good men to deplore his abberations, as to the principles of the constitution 
and supremacy of the laws: whereas the non-committal course of the other, with- 
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out any one redeeming quality in him, has subjected him to the just reprobation of 
honourable men. . ue 2 & Nah , 
M. Van Buren, secretary of state, was specially charged with the management 
of electioneering matters, or, at least, appeared to.assume ‘it. His address in such 
business had gained for hicathe title-of the “great magician,” the only distinguish» 
ed appellation that he ever received because of talents displayed; and this he 
merited, not by boldly marching. up to a project and frankly proclaiming his pur- 
pose, but in cloaking his designs and stealing upon the vigilance of his opponents; 
by a smooth and plausible and smiling exterior. ‘ ; 

Mr. Van Buren has never committed. himselfon any leading: matter until 
he saw, or thought that he saw, the strongest side to it, and even then he con- 
stantly endeavored to make.a loop fo hang some dirty doubt upon. He was one 
of the most ungenerous and perverse and wicked opponents of general Jackson, 
the first time that he was a. candidate for the presidency, in 1824; and it was not, 
we believe, until the session of 1426—7, when, according to the letter of Mr. 
Floyd, (then a representative in congress, and now governor of Virginia,) certain 
“comBiNnations for effecting the election of general Jackson were completed,” 
that he became a Jackson man, “dyed in the wool.” He had “stood upon the 
fence” as long as he could—uncommitted! With such a cast of character, the 
leading measures of the administration were dirécted for effecl—-no matter what 

~ injuries might follow them. We shall specially refer to one notorious ¢ase, and 
particularly, because it prevented the ratification, by the senate, of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s appointment, as minister to the court of London—we mean the far famed 
West India arrangement. The preceding administration had been furiously 
charged with having Jost the West India trade, and the glory of the present ad- 
ministration was to regain it! And so urgent was M. Van Bure on this point; 
that, in his instructions to. his friend, Mr. M‘Lane, he carried a consideration of 
the party disputes among ourselves, for the first time, to the throne of a king, and 
laid them there, that “his majesty” might consider them! He denounced the 
“pretensions” which successive presidents had set up concerning this trade, and 
begged and entreated that they might be forgotten! Instead of following up the 
spirit of Decatur’s toast, “Our country, right or wrong,” he labored to prove that 
we had been wrong, and asked as a boon that-which his predecessors in office had 
claimed as a right—a libera! wade. or a mutually restricted one, as England hers 
self pleased to have it. The British: ministers were worried with the entreaties 
of our envoy extraordinary. They saw the party game that was playing, and treat~ 
ed the whole matter with affected indifference—perhaps we might say, contempt, 
They gave noresponse to the earnest and repeated notes or personal supplications 
of Mr. McLane. His negotiations, says Mr. Sprague, of Maine, in his admirable and 
unanswerable specch in the semate of April 8, “were commenced in the aytumn 
of 1829, by verbal conferences, in which Mr, McLane made his proposition, ac- 


. 


companied by his solicitation, that it might be taken into early and candid consis - 


deration, and “expressing the anaious desire of the President of the United 
States.” Receiving no response, he, on the 12th of December; addressed a long 
letter to the British minister, reciting “the anxious desire of the president, repeag- 
ing the proposition, renewing his solicitation,” making an “appeal to the candor. 
and liberality of his majesty’s government.”” On the 14th, Lord Aberdeen replies 
by a barren note of a few lines, saying that he will lay the proposition before the 
king. The month of December passed by—no answer is received—January— 
no answer—F ebruary—no answer—March comes, but no answer with it; and in 
this.state of cold and haughty neglect, what does our minister? He writes a long, 
supplicatory epistle of nearly twenty closely printed pages, in which he is seen 
“praying for a decision.” “Again solicits; begs ta suggest;” recites his former 
oiler in the following humble tone; 

The proposition which the undersigned has already had the honor to sub- 
“mit, namely, that the United States should do novo, that which they might have 
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“done in 1825—rescind the measures which may be allowed to have contributed 
“to the present evil, and repeal the laws which have been matters of complaint; 
“and that England should assent now to a measure which, but a few. years since, 
“she herself proposed.” — yt ter ednetibartes 
And he yet further proceeded—that the claims of the past administration had 
been “abandoned”---hoping to be “excused” for making another application, and 
asks an “early decision,” appealing to the l:beral compliance. of his majesty’s ‘ 
government, “and begs to ebserve,” over and over again, aud talks about his'“deep 7 
solicitude,”” &c. &c. But still the British mivisters remain silente» In April he 
seeks a personal interview and obtains it, and thus he proceeded until August; 
when lord Aberdeen deigned to answer, and thus, provokingly and«jeeringly 
said--- 

“Of the character and effect of the recent measure of the American Congress, 
“Mr. McLane observes, that ‘it concedes in its terms all the power in the regula 

“tion of the colonial trade, and authorizes the president to confer on British -sub- 
“jects all those privileges, as well in the circuitous as the direct voyage, which 
“Great Britain has at any time demanded or desired.” 

“In this declaration the undersigned is happy to observe the same spirit-and 
disposition which dictated Mr. McLane’s farmer communications, wherein. he 
announced the readiness and desire of the American Goyernment ‘tocomply with 
the conditions of the act of Parliament of 1826, and also, that the claims advane- 


ed in justification of the omission of the United States to embrace the offers of ; 


this country, have been abandoned by those who urged them, and have received 
no sanction from the people of the United States.” : : 


It is not easy to withhold one’s indignation at such language; but it was submit- 
ted to, under Mr. McLane’s humiliating instructions, and all his proceedings were 
subsequently approved; and at last, an almost naked permission, that our vessels 


might enter the British West India ports, was obtained; the Brilish-reserving the 
right to-tax our vessels and their cargoes just what they had pleased! Against 


this Mr. MeLane protested; he declared, and truly, that ‘no equatity in any part 
of the trade could be predicated on the provisions” of this proposition; but ‘ord z 
Aberdeen cut the matter short, and would have the whole aflair just as he-desired 


_ it. How different these proceedings from the spirit of the prayer offered up tothe 


_ permit himself to Liverpool; there the negotiation was openly. talked of, indeed Oe 


_ the correspondence of the Liverpool merchants; and on its arrival at New Yorkya_. 


_ this for? No practical man, no matter what were his politics, believed that any ne 
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| ‘DIVINE MAJesty, by the late eloquent and pious Dr. Inglis, on :the, occasion of 


laying the corner-stone of the battle monument at Baltimore, when:he said, *So- : 
“vereign of nations! whose throne is the oaly throne before which this free repub- 
lic bows herself!’ ; a 
Well——Mr. McLane having begged lord Aberdeen out of a permission, which 
he protested against because of ils inequality, made all haste to give effect to it, 
for the autumn elections in the United States were close at hand. He carried the 


proclaimed, that it should resound through all parts of our country, by means of 


grand “flourish of trumpets” was given; it was shouted at Philadelphia.and Balti- 
more before the president had received the despatches. . The. “glorious news” 
reached Washington on the Sunday preceding the Monday on which the general 
election in Maryland was held; but before the president hadit, the Jackson com- 
mittee in Baltimore issued a “glorious” handbill, dated 6 o’clock Saturday evens : 
ing. On SUNDAY, at noon, the press of the “Telegraph” groaned. with an ex+ be 
tra, and copies of it were sent by expresses to every part of Maryland which ey : 

could possibly reach before the election was over; and the gloriaus glories.of the ag 
administration were chaunted in chorus, at the places of polling. And what was all 


good would flow from the arrangement; and many predicted absolute’ injury— 
THE LATTER WERE RIGHT. We shall briefly shew some’ of the practical opera= 
fions of this arrangement. . 
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“© Thoustnds of people were made to believe that this arrangement affected the 
whole West India trade, of which the trade to the British islands, when the ports 
were opened, ‘was less than one fifth part! “The average exports of the domestic _ 
products of the United States to all the West Indies, in the years 1823, 1824, 1825, 
and 1826, when the British ports were open, were valued at $9,831,824; and the 
average ‘value of such exports in 1827, 1828, 1829, and 1830, when the British 
ports were shut, 10,033,048 dollars; or annually, 00,000 dollars more when the . 
British ports were shut than when they were open! What?—some wall. ask, the 
ports opened and the trade not increased? No; because we always had the cream 
ofthe trade through the Danish and Swedish islands, and it was carried on in Ame- 
rican'vessels, for the benefit'of cur own ship-owners and the employment of our 
own seamen. But under this famous arrangement, the employment of British 
tonnage-has mightily increased. The average American tonnage employed in the 
trade with the British North American Colonies and West Indies, for ten yzars, 
from 1821 to 1880, inclusive, was 127,570 tons, and the average of foreign tonnage 
in the same trade, only 11,510; but in 1881, under this arrangement, the American 
tonnage was 114,177, and the foreign 102,553 tons. So we have lost the employ- 
ment of 13,000 tons, and the British have gained the employment of 90,000 tons! 
‘And so greatwas the hurry of Mr. McLane to close the agreement, that our ports 
were opened’ to British vessels from the West ladies long before their ports were 
opened to ours! © And this is tlie practical operation of the arrangement as stated 
in the New York Prices Current, soon after it was made: An American, vessel, 
proceeding from the United States to the British West Indies, with 1,000 barrels 
of flour, will pay duties amounting to 1,300 dollars—if with 350,000 shingles, 
1,600 dollars; ‘with 60,000 staves 240 dollars; with 60,000 feet of lumber, 420 
dollars; but British vessels, in like manner, carfying on flour, shingles, staves, or 
lumber, pay no dulies, by touching at Halifax, &c. which our vessels are forbidden 
todo. And hence it may be generally said, that the trade with the British West 
Indies is catried on ia British vessels.* 

‘We have paid more attention to this matter than many may think. it deserves, 
for now every body laughs at the recovery of the West India trade, unless indig- 
nant’at the grovelling manner in which it was obtained. — But it was the grand 
work of the present administration, and shews the talents and perspicacity and 

‘patriotism of Martin Van Buren. See note D. to shew that, by accident, he had 
" “committed” himself on certain of the points now made against him... We shall 

close’ this part of the address with the following extract from the “London 

Herald:?~- : : 

“Our attention hasbeen called to an article in the New Brunswick Herald, on 
the West India trades The writer, who is evidently well acquainted with this 

‘subject, endeavors to show, and we think does show, thal, while the trade with 

the United States was indirect, the navigation was in the hands of the Americans, 

‘and ‘that our government, in concluding the treaty with that of America, have 

forced the trade from American hands into those of British shipowners. Our 

‘Government appears to have had another object in view—namely, that of impos- 
‘Ing such ddditional duties on the direct trade to the West Indies, with certain 

exceptions, asin effect tobe prohibitory. By this means. United States’ produce 

is forced into our North American colonies, whence it is transported in British 
bottoms, duty free, to the West Indies. It appears, indeed, pretly clear to us, that 
brother Jonathan has been for once overreached by Father Bull,” 

For his instructions 'to Mr. McLane, and other good reasons, the nomination of 

M. Van Buren, as minister to England, was rejected by the senate of the United 

States; and this rejection was considered in the light of an insulé to General Jackson! 


*Thé late hurricanes (which lord Aberdeen and Mr. McLane could not enter into a nego- 
tiation to prevent,) have caused the departure of a few American vessels, with cargoes, for 
the British West Indies—the duties on the latter being relinquished for the time being, he- 
ause of the necessities of the colonists. These hurricanes have really opened the ports. 
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lish he not be as.well charged with insulting the senate by the nomination of 
+ Sch a man?” The right of the president to nominate and of the senate to reject; 
= is the same; and it will hardly be pretended that there is less wisdom: and 
‘Virtue in a majority of the senate, than in the single person of Andrew: Jackson! 
And why this particular “indignation” at the senate? That body had, with perfect 
contempt, rejected many nominations of the president, though a large and decid= — 
ed majority were his political adherents and friends. But M. Van Buren is de- 
signed for the succession—a sort of “crown: prince”—and to.touch his “sacred pers 
_ ~8on” is high treason! The support of the president and his declared. suiccessortvere 
ere inseparable.* And so far did. slaves proceed, that they suggested ares 
duction of the power of the senate—the representatives of the “sovereign states.” 
that the whole gift of offices of profit and honor, might be consolidated im the 
president alone, as it is in the king of England; as the patriots who-framed the 
constitution of the United States believed would be dangerous to the liberties of 
the Anierican people!{ But what was the sober judgment of Wasuine@ron, Ha- 
MLTON, Manisov, and the rest, compared. withthe more sublime conceptions of 
Isaac Hill, George Kremer, and Amos Kendall! .The senate believed that Mr: 
Van Buren had committed the honor of his country, and, to haveapproved his no-= 
‘mination, would have sanctioned the political: profligacy of Mr. Van Buren. « » 
~ To pass through all the offensive acts of the present administration would filla 
volume, and other subjects equally important, cannot,be even enumerated; and. we 
shall hasten: to conclude this branch of our address, with_some remarks upon the 


eral character and conduct of the administration. 


‘It is malignant, intolerant, and. proscriptive, in.all its, departments... Common 
justice, in matters of business, is tardily rendered to a political, opponent; but, in= 
fluential friends are accommodated with. eagerness, especially since the parties 
have become alarmed for the continuance of their power and profits: and every 
kind of machinery.is at work to deceive the people, and pivipE THE) “sporLs.’” 
They know that whatever of a just judgment and discriminating mind: Andrew 
Jackson once possessed, bas departed from him; and that his worst passions pre=- 
dominate. Col. R. M. Johnson well spoke, of him as. ‘fa roaring lion; when 
crossed in his wishes; and small things are conceded by the managers of publi¢ af- 

fairs, that they may rule.in important concerns. And this seems well understood, 
that the “cabinet proper,” as the general would call the heads.of departments, is! 
hardly able to maintain the dignity of their offices; because of the influence of what’ 
has been denominated the “kitchen cabinet,” composed of the second, grade of 
“fewarded” placemen at Washington, and others, who have nothing. to lose but: 
their salaries, and the “candle-ends” which they pick up and. lay aside, fora'sea~ 
gon of adversity; when they must return into that nothingness and contempt from 
whence they came. iene” 
“The president, himself, has no idea of accomplishing any thing, excrPr py 
viotence, The official paper, the fawning “Globe,” lately, proclaimed the impru-" 
dent falsehood that general Jackson was “BORN. TO COMMAND,”—and he- 


" *B.ctract of a letter from the hon. Felix Grundy, to a friend in Nashville, dated Washington City, 
: May 23d. . Ra es 
«Mr. Van Buren has been nominated by the Baltimore Convention. Now let every man 
buckle on his armor and fight a good fight for Jackson and Van Buren. In thepresent con- 
dition of the politics of the country, they are inseparable, and no mar can support one without 
spr the other, and he that is against one is against the other.” : 


li this for Martia Van Buren, the ‘democrat,”’ who was at the head of the opposition ta 
- the re-election of Mr. Mapison, during the war; who seduced De Witt Clinton into that op- 
- position; who would have been the most ardent friend of Clinton if successful; ‘but became 

that bitter persecutor of Clinton, defeated. Strange, that.so great and good a maw should 

nage teen tied the victim of such an intrigue, and such an agent. He was at the head of 
the despicable cabal Which dismissed Clinton from the place of canal commissioner! But Clin- 
ton will live in his works, when the memory of Van Buren, if preserved at all, will stand 
like, that of Thersites, rendeyéd immortal by Homer, for his doublings aud twistings, and pre- 
varications, and Watt of honest straight-forwardness. 
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~ yerily believes, we ‘have no manner of doubt, thdt so it was! ‘Oppesition 


to his will is resistance to his natural right to rule, as kings possess it—and 
his: awful and rude denunciation of his “enemies,” (for so all are considered 
who do. not bow down before him,) are familiar to every one, and detestable. 
He has treated the senate, on many occasions, as well with a total disre- 


- gard of the constitutional rights of that lofty body, as in contempt of the hon- 


orable individuals which it contains. In several instances, he has retained 
in-office “persons whose nominations had been rejected by the senate, because. 
of: their unfitness, and set himself up snperior to the constitution and the law— 
being “sorn rocommanp!” Fe has informed us in his recent veto message, that 
he-is sworn to support the constitution, only “as he understands it;” and hence, 
though certain provisions of it had received onesteady interpretation from the days 
of Wasuincroy to the present time, the WILL of general Jackson, “born to 
command,” may set-aside that interpretation, and adopt.a new one for the rule of 
the country, though rejected by both houses of congress and the supreme court, 
and the common sense of every honest man—and thus he has assumed a power 


_ to pass judgment upon every law that stands on the statute book, and interpret its 


meaning for himself! The Russian Autocrat does no more—for, in this claim of 
the president, is contained the esseNcE or DesPpotism. Let us see how this 
presumed «right ‘in the president of the United States, would have operated in 
France, ona very recent occasion. King Louis Philip, for what he thought snffi- 


cient reasons; and in pursuance of his constitutional rights, placed Paris under a_ 


qualified state of military law. An appeal was made tothe highest judicial tribunal 
in France, and that body pronounced the ordinances of the king,’in réspect to the 
matter just stated, illegal! Did the French king dare to place the provisions of the 


constitution and the law of France, as he understood them, in opposition to the de-° 


cision of the court?) No--no!—the king was not “independent” enough to dothat; 
he dared not that which a president of the United States has affirmed a right to do, 
The king respected the law, and promptly withdrew his ordinances, General 
Jackson would not have done'this! He is too “independent” to submit to construc- 
tions of the constitution not,his own. ; 
_ But general Jackson’s interpretation is in exact accordance with his practice. 
Instance the case of the Cherokee missionaries, who-entered the naticn under 
the faith of treaties made with ‘the United States, but ‘were seized -as felons, 
and are now confined in the ‘penitentiary of Georgia, though demanded by the 
“ipreme court. T'he president does not “understand” the constitution and the 
laws as the supreme court understands them; and hence two pious and worthy, 
and honest citizens of the United States, remain in the penitentiary of Georgia,- 
mixed with and treated like criminals!~ We are lost in astonishment at the pre- 
sumption of Andrew Jackson;—what “his majesty” of England, and “his ma- 
jesty’ of France dare not do—this “ DEMOCRATIC” president, (under our 
much more restricting constitution), finds power todo! His “ understanding” — 
the understanding of general Jackson ! 1S the constitution and the law. What 
more would the emperor Nicholas demand of his subjects, than that his under- 
standing of what is right and proper should prevail, in all cases ? 

It is this despotic spirit which led the presidentto veto more bills than all his 
predecessors, fwice-told !. . This fact declares the opinion of Andrew Jackson, 
that he, himself, is better versed in constitutional law, better acquainted with the 
true interests of the United States, than all the illustrious men that have gone 
before him—or else that the last and present congresses were, and are, made up 
of knaves or fools. On one of the horns of this dilemma, his frequent vetoes 
must rest... And if on the knavery or idiotey of congress—what a reflection on the 
character of his friends in both houses, for in both they held-large majorities! 
In certain cases, it is well known, that numbers of thern were IMPLORED to jug 
gle and to twist—to procrastinate and defeat by delay, the passage of several 
important bills, and some (intrigue being exhausted), have seemed to stretch 


their consciences not a little, in publicly voting. against things which, it is well 


a 
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. known, they privately approved—ro OBLIGE THE PRESIDENT! But with all this 
‘weight of executive influence out of congress, and all the juggling of palace 
slaves within,--many laws were passed which the president refused to sign---so 
strong and plain was the necessity, or rightfulness of these laws, to a majority 
of the senate and a majority of the house of representatives of the United States. 
in which the legislative power of this nation constitutionally abides. Nay the 
president not only forbids the passage of laws in the manner stated, but has 
_ taken it upon himself to say what parts of certain laws (approved by him) shall 
be carried into effect, and in what manner! He recently signed a bill concern- 
ing internal improvements---and it is well known that he has designated certain 
parts of that law which shall remain dead on the statute book! And it is also 
established, by official testimony, that though the survey of a route for a rail 
road from the Hudson to the Portage summit, in Ohio, was asked of and expected 
by corigress, under the general appropriation of $0,000 dollars just made for such 
purposes---the president has determined that all the cost of this survey, if made, 
~ shall be paid by private’ persons, for he will only furnish the engineers and the 
instruments! “The like of either of these things was never heard of before. 
THESE ARE VETOES of laws approved by ANDRew Jackson! and as effec- 
tual as if he had refused to sign the bills. 
We shall briefly sum up the effect of the vetoes of the president, on the inter. 
ests of the people of Marvianp. In the harbor bill, 20,000 dollars were ap- 
propriated to improve the navigation of Back creek, and 25,000 more for imprev- 


~ ing the navigation of the basin of Baltimore—but the general refused us the 


money which congress had granted. A bill passed both houses to pay the inter- 
est on moneys advanced by the ‘state during the war—as just a claim as ever 
was preferred against the general government. The part of Maryland in‘this bill 
was about 250,000 dollars—but the president has said it shall not be paid to us, 
HAVING VEPOED THE BILL! The great land bill of Mr. Clay, which passed the 
senate, and would also have passed the house of representatives, but for the di- 
rect interference of the president or his friends out of congress,” would have an- 
_nuaily placed in the treasury of Maryland about $6,000 dollars—but we are not 
to get that,—if Andrew J ackson can prevent it. The public lands are the common 


_ property of all the states——but certain “state rights” politicians are opposed to 


the distribution of their proceeds—and general J ackson being re-elected, such dis- 
‘tribution will not be made during his term of office. These are matters of great 
consideration to the péople of Maryland, and we hope that they will seriously 
reflect upon them.. If they do—the ‘hurrah for Jackson” will be confined to the 
herd of office-holders, and persons who feed at the treasury crib—and those 
who yet hope to partake of the “ spoils” of the people. 

The veto on the bill to renew the charter of the bank of the United: States 
has already been alluded to. Room is not allowed to discuss this great subject. 
It involves the interest of every man, whether a holder of property, or subsisting 
on the labor of his hands. ‘The winding up of this bank will derange the cur- 
rency, and make money exceedingly scarce. The value of property will fall from 
95 to 50 per cent, and the price of a day’s labor be excessively reduced, for 
public and private improvements must be suspended; and the state of things as 
they were in years past, return——when freemen labored on the public roads for 


twenty-five’ cents a day. And besides, we shall be overflowed with false or dis- 


honest issues of paper money by hundreds of new banks that will spring up, and 
“specie will soon disappear from the common circulation---and we shall perhaps 

have bank notes for. 6} cents, 12} cents, and 25 cents, as heretofore. But Mr. 
"Van Buren and the “New York regency” will destroy this bank, if they can-— 
being deeply interested in the local banks of that state. The legal interest on 


t 


¥And the near approach of the end of the session. 
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ey in New York is seven per cent., but the offices of the bank of the United 
Staton jn New York, discount at six per cent. and hence the severe opposition * 
of the “regency” to the bank. Besides, it prevents them from obtaining a do- 
minion over all the money concerns of that state, through the “safety-fund” pro- 
ject—one of the deepest. and most dangerous political schemes ever hatched, even 
by the “Albany regency”—well knowing that the command of money is hardly 
second to.a command by arms—and that such command will be perfect in them, 
if the bank of the United States shall cease its operations. 
“Much has been said about general Jackson’s paying off the national debt! 
He has done nothing more towards the payment of theidebt, than the merchant’s 
apprentice, (who fills up a check for his master to sign), pays a note due at the 
bank. The general has given up no part of his own salary of 25.000 dollars a 
year, to pay the national debt—nor will he! Asto this matter we shall only say, 
- that in the four years of Mr. Adams’ administration the sum of 43,482,685 dol- 
lars were paid on account of the national debt; (exclusive of five millions de- 
tiyed from a loan autherized in Mr. Monroe’s administration, for an exchange 
of stocks), and that the whole amount of the public debt, when general Jackson 
came into power, was only $51,362,235*—thus: 


_. + Stocks at 44, 5 and 6 per cent, ee $38,062,886 
- The 3 per cent. stock, : ‘ ie 13,299,249 
$51,362,135 


And, if general Jackson shall pay off the debt!—at the rate which moneys on 
account of it were paid in the previous administration (regard being had to the 
public receipts.in both periods of four years), very neatly the whole debt will be 
discharged—not by the General, sur Because or TAXES pain BY THE PrO- 
PLE INTO THE'TREASURY. Butthe expenditures of general Jackson’s adminis- 
tration, exclusive of peyments on account of the debt, have been greater than 
they were in that of Mr. Adams, in ajvery large sum; because of the hosts of new 
officers which the general has appointed, foreign ministers unnecessarily recalled, 
&e. &c. and we apprehend that there are fearful accounts of defalcations yet to 
be settled. ‘ 

In brief reference to the conduct of the present administration, the following 

acts should sink. deeply into the mind of every honest and reflecting man. Ge- 
neral. Jackson has had a large and decided majority of political and- personal 
friends in congress—and, in many individual cases, a servile disposition has been 
manifested to oblige him. . In the three sessions that have passed, (if we except 
the period of the war,) the General has, probably, suggested more new subjects 
tothe consideration of congress than his predecessors had suggested in thirteen 
sessions, and yet the plain fact is, that only one new and important measure sug- 
enter by him has obtained a majority in congress—and that was the famous In- 

lian bill; and this billpassed the house by the meagre majority of 102 against 97; 
and to obtain this majority, it is well known, that the whole personal influence 
of the executive was used, and in all manner of ways. In his message of De- 
cember, 1829, he specially recommended a private claim, that of Mrs. Decatur, 
to, the consideration of congress—“although sensible, (as he said) as a general 
rule of the impropriety of executive interference” in such things! And even yet 
the “just claim” of Mrs. Decatur, as he called it, has-not been satisfied! The 
president had placed his arbitrary. veto on several laws concerning internal im- 
provements, and yets bills of exactly the same character subse uently passed 
both houses of congress, by decided majorities, in CONTEMPT of his vetoes; 


* We donot count the 5 per cent. stock in the ca ital of the bank asa debt—for the 
bank shares are worth more than the stock. Poe 
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and the late bill from the treasury concerning the tariff, tho” “by authority” stated 
to have received his whole approbation, was set aside withont the least ceremony, 


“as totally unfitted to promote the true interests of the country. It was believ 


that, also at the late session, he would veto the bill for pzying interest to the 
‘States for moneys advanced by them during the war—and yet that bill passed 
both houses. It was well understood that. he would veto Mr. Clay’s bill 
concerning the public lands—but it passed the senate 26 to 18, several of 
the most decided friends of the president voting for it~and it would surel 

have passed the house, had not the period for an adjournment ‘so nearly ped 


‘Tived. And.the bill to recharter the bank of the United States was passed, 


though furiously opposed by the president, and his partizans and parasites, 
From the earliest periods of constitutional governments to the present day, 
there is no parallel for results of this description. Large’ and decided majo- 


_ tites of “Jackson men,” (ag “honorable” persons permit themselves to be c¢all- 


ed), were in both branches of the legislature—and yet ‘a majority stood Oppos- 
ed to every great measure and leading principle of general Jackson, one so- 
litary case excepted! What censure more severe than this could congress have 
passed on the president? These proceedings show, in language which eannot 
be mistaken, that Gen. Jackson is regarded, by a large number of’ his own 
friends, as altogether incompetent to the duties of the office which he unhappi- 
ly holds—else they must be knaves for opposing his measures.—AYE, RANK 
KNAVES. ‘ 

- From these disgusting and tyrannical abberations from principle, we turn. 
with pleasure to. the remedy tor them which the people possess—to put down 
this corrupt and corrupting and despotic administration, by the election of HEN- 
RY CLAY tothe presidency of the United States. What friend of freedom has 
not heard of and admired the splendid talents, the steady perseverance, and 
unyielding courage of this champion of the “rights of man”---this most consist- 
ent and resolute of statesmen? Look at his whole public life, of more than 
thirty years duration, and see whether, except on a solitary, one singlé matter of 


‘importance, he has changed bis course! No, his bitterest enemies can chargé 


upon him only one deviation in all that long period of time.. He was opposed 
to the bank of the United States, on constitutional points,in1$11; and so Was 
Mr. Madison, and most of the leading democrats of that day; but better reflec- 
tion, and the absolute necessity of such an institution to carry on the business 
of the government, and promote the “general welfare,” induced Mr, Clay, as 
well as Mr. Madison, and the two democratic’ senators from Pennsylvania, the 
two from Virginia, the two from Kentucky,* the two from Tennessee, and others 
of this class, to support the bank; and in the house of representatives it was vo- 
ted for by Messrs. Calhoun, Forsyth, Ingham, Lumpkin, McCoy, of Va., Smith, 
of Md., and others of well known names—and hundreds of distinguished gen- 
tlemen, who had been opposed tothe old bank of the United States, were among 
the warmest advocates for building up a new institution, on similar principles 
—for they felt ita solemn duty imposed on them, to provide, so far as it was prac- 
ticable, against the gross abuses which the government and people of the United 
States had suffered during the war, because of the want of an institution to equal- 
ize the currency, and carry on the fiscal operations, in that season of emergency 
and peril. © If time and space were allowed, we could show that, perhaps, as ma~ 
ny millions as would make up the whole capital of the bank, might have been 
saved to the pecple, if we had had a sound and. wholesome currency during our - 
short war with Great Britain—and wumitiarions would have been avoided, 
which the patriot never calls to: recollection without feeling a glow of honest in= 


*One of whom was Mr. Barry, present postmaster-general. 
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his immediate predecessors, had made in twelve years. 
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dignetnn and generous shame. And, in 1816, when the present bank was charter-— 


ed—Mr. Clay, with all the fearlessness and honesty of character which peeuliar- 
ly belongs to him, openly acknowledged his changed opinion, and assigned his- 


reasons for the change. They were those which influenced Mr. Madison” 


and a host of others, to confess the mistaken views which they had previously en- 
tertained on this very important subject. But this is charged upon Mr. Clay as a 
heinous.offence! It is a charge that stands alone—the oniy deviation from a 
straight-forward course. But turn back and look upon the many and wild changes 
of opinion in General Jackson—who has abandoned every profession on which he 
came into power; who prophesied that “corrurtion” would follow the appoint- 
ment of members of congress to office, and has made corruPTION PERFECT, by 
making more such appointments in two years than Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams, 


To use a common but expressive term, we “always know where to find” 


~ Henry Clay. ‘He never quailed before a human being—he fears no man or set of ~ 


men. He “carries his heart in his hand,” and every body sees it. He entertains 


no thought which he dares not act upon, His talents are of the first order, and _ 


he has the moral courage to give them full play. He is frank and candid even to 
a fault, if fault there can be in frankness and candor—for he deceives no man, 
coaxes no man, and looks every man in the face, standing erect in the presence of 
all men. _ Whatever faults he may have—hyprocricy is not among them; he pre- 
tends to nothing which he does not feel, promises nothing which he does not intend 
to perform, as promised. He. entertains, as every honorable and just man should do, 
“a due respect for the opinions of others,” and yields a cheerful obedience to the 
wish ofthe majority—And yet, to subserve party purposes, this man has been accus- 


- ed of “bargain, intrigue and corruption,” because he voted for Mr. Adams, as presi- 


dent of the United States, in preference to gen. Jackson, whose total unfitness for 


any such office he had proclaimed five years before! In his speech on the Seminole. 


question, Mr. Clay spoke of the general in a very complimentary manner, asa brave 
and successful soldier: but, at the same time, charged him with arbitrary and des- 


potic proceedings; with gross violations on the constitution and laws of the land, — 


and of being. deficient in humanity and clemency, to persons subservient to his 
power. He had not a single quality, in the opinion. of Mr. Clay, which should 
appertain to the character of a civil magistrate. Mr. Clay’s speech was delivered 
in January, 1819—and General Jackson never forgave-it, because that Mr. Clay 
never retracted, and all the world could not have made him retract what he said, 
except under the conviction of his own. judgment; and it should be recollected that 
every man who sets: up an opinion opposed to Gen. Jackson’s notion of right, is 
regarded by the general as a bitter enemy! he requires, in all cases, unconditional 
submission to his own supremacy! So circumstanced it was IMPOSSIBLE that Mr. 
Clay could lend his aid to make General Jackson President of the United States. 
Mr. Crawford was thrown out of consideration by the wretched state of his health, 
which had also seemingly destroyed his mind, and Mr. Adams only remained as the 
alternative, and now it is. universally acknowledged that Mr. Adams was an honest 
and an upright man—as such he was publicly complimented, (as well as because of 
his talents,) at the last session of congress, by some of the most distinguished 
members who had opposed his re-election, and used their utmost exertions 
to break down his administration! Mr. Clay was responsible only to Gop and 
his constituents, for the vote he gave; and if the “voice of the people is the voice 
of God” he stood justified—for his constituents supplied his place in congress by 
his old personal and political friend, J udge Clark. No one believed this calumny, 
or entertained an atom of respect for the miserable author of it, when first started; 
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‘people; that many believed, and still think, there was just cause for the charges 


_ preferred against him; and the proof of it, they: suppose, was in Mr. Clay’s accept. 
~ ance of the office of secretary of state—a place for which no man in the nation 


was better fitted; and in. which his correspondence will rank with that of any of the 
illustrious men who preceded him in that distinguished place. _.Mr. Clay’s paper on 
the Navigation of the St. Lawrence, stands by the side of Mr. Jefferson’s corres- 
; es with Mr. Hammond, Mr. Madison’s with Mr. Rose, or Mt. Adams’ with 
on Qnis—and will be honored as long as the archives of the department of state’ 
remain. Mr. Clay. had been for years. earnestly devoted. to a certain system of 
policy, and accepted office that he might cherish and extend that system. Still he’ 
was charged with having made a “bargain.” ‘I'here must be two persons to every 
bargain; and we appeal fearlessly to the most thorough-going Jackson man that 
lives (if he has a personal knowledge of the character of Mr. Adams) to say, if 
he believes that the late president of the United States was, or is, capable of 
making a corrupt bargain? . ‘here isno such man who believes that he was, or-isy 
socapable. And if capable, why did he not carry out the “corruption,” as Gen. 
Jackson has done, in his punishing his enemies and rewarding his friends! He 
discarded no man for his political opinions—no, not one;’”* indeed, he much re 
-duced the zeal of some of his friends by a seemingly cold neglect of those who 
had most earnestly supported him. He never made a political calculation in all 
the days: of his life. And yet, a man so honest, so devoid of all spirit of manage- 


ment, as Mr: Adams—and another so open and frank and courageous as Mr.Clay, | 


have been charged with corruptly bargaining about the presidency, though Mr. Clay 
was long before, committed against Gen. Jackson, the competitor of Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Clay would as soon have thought of sending his plough to be mended by a 
tailor, as of placing a mere soldier in the seat of the chief magistrate of his 


4 but it was repeated so often, and in’ so many shapes thundered into the earsof the’ 


country; for he knew that soldier to be as unsuitable to fill a high civil office, as ~ 


the best tailor in the land would be to mend a plough, or the best of blacksmiths 


to make a coat. The idolators, to be sure, have called Gen. Jackson the “second. 
Wasuinerton.” His practices have corresponded as nearly to those of WasHING= 


ron as the sacrifices offered to Juggernauth bear to the kind and gentle dispensa- 
tions of the religion we profess—which commits no. outrage, respects. the law; 
and is full of compassion. ; : 
But have there not been bargains and corruptions concerning the presidency ? 
We have spoken of the “combinations,” announced by Mr. Floyd, now governor 
of Virginia, to “secure the election of gen. Jackson;” and all men know that 


Virginia took up the general as her alternative, and not her choice. What were . 


theconditions on which Martin Van Buren, and the rest of the chiefs of 
the Crawford party, then the most profligate and vile enemies of Jackson,suddenly 
wheeled about, and became roaring leaders in his behalf? How was it that those 
who had regarded him as a “NUISANCE AND A CURSE,” as having “no principle in 
common with the republican party,’ rendered homage to his wisdom and virtue, 


and made a “full blooded” democrat of him? We believe there were bargains on: 


Ts it possible for any sane man to believe that/ Mr. Adams bargained for the presi-— 
dency, and yet pursued no ‘measures to secure a possession of the office? He has never been 
charged with shaping his course for political effect, or to gain political power. Had 


he aimed at that, could he have made a bargain with his own conscience—the appointment. - 


of twoor three of the old Crawford party to important offices would have fastened that 
party to him, as with fetters of gold. Enjoying the ‘“‘spoils,” they would not have heeded the 
quarter from whence they came, they would not have “hurrahed for.Jackson.’” 

} So'denounced in the Richmond Enquirer and Albany Argus—the official organs of the 
“Richmond junto” and .‘‘Albany regency,” then and, now. 
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of state; Mr. McLane, minister to England; Mr. Rives, to France, and Mr. Kan- 


' dolph, to Russia, and others. Those who recollect how heartily gen. Jackson 


hated the Crawford party, will need no further evidence that some understanding 


was had between him and them. The lion and the tyger made peace, and agreed. 


to run down the game together, and divide the “spoils of victory,” after the fash- 
ion of New-York. 

To destroy this coalition and conspiracy, is now the business of the people, who 
love their country and its institutions. In the place of one incapable of a just judg- 
ment, there is offered to‘them an ornament of his kind, the lofty, and talented, the 
honest and brave friend of liberty and law—in all the power of intellect, in the rich- 
est endowments of the head and heart. ‘With HENRY CLAY, president, and the 
amiable and richly-gifted JOHN SERGEANT, vice-president of the United 
States, we venture to promise—that the days of proscription and persecution and 
misrule will cease—that the domestic industry, no matter how applied, will be 
protected and excited—internal improvements promoted—an equitable. arrange- 
ment of the perplexed question concerning the public lands be made—a sound 
currency be preserved—that the laws will be respected, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court enforced—and peace and good fellowship again prevail among the 
people of the American republic, their public press being corrected by public 
opionion, and that MoraL power which, more than any thing else, was the glory 
of our country, be restored to its original action;—that power which caused every 
good citizen, “at the call of the law, to rally round the standard of the law and 
unite in common efforts for the common good”—and that bills passed by the 
representatives of the people and of the states, will not be arbitrarily vetoed, or 
treated with silent contempt. : 

To those of the people of Maryland who have acted with us to prevent or 


“restrain the misrule of “Jacksonism,” we have the pleasure to say, that our pros- 
' pects of success are of the most cheering character. We regard it certain, that 
- the great state of New-York will go against the general, and have strong reasons 


to believe that Pennsylvania will indignantly reject him, because that hé has aban- 
doned her interests and treated her requests with scorn. Forward then, friends! 
In the spirit. of peace, and to preserve our republican institutions, let every man 
make it his business to communicate freely, but earnestly, with his neighbor, that 
the strong may be strengthened, the weak encouraged, and those in error be shewn 


the necessity, the absolute necessity, of a change in the administration of the - 


general government. ‘The people always intend to do what is right—but the 
truth is hidden from them, through the corruption of public office, and the pros- 
itution of the public press. : 
To those of our brethren who have differed with us in political opinion, but 
who doubt the propriety of re-electing General Jackson, we désire to say a few 
words, and exhort them to associate themselves, and become participants with 
us, in putting down the misrule which threatens our country with anarchy, and 
has rendered its ‘best interests the playthings of corrupt men, dividing “the spoils 
of victory.” We have no claims in which they may not fully share—no hopes 
which they cannot equally enjoy. Thousands that were against us are with us, 
and tens of thousands are alarmed at the progress of despotism, arid are “almost” 
resolved to assist in finishing it. Let not false pride interfere in any matter of a 
just judgment. If-gen. Jackson has abandoned those principles for which per- 
sons esteemed and supported him, it is the duty of such, as. well to themselves 
and their children, to abandon him. The old motto, “MEASURES AND NOT MEN,” 
should be universally adopted—and under that good flag, no fears can be enter- 
tained for the safety and prosperity of the republic. Be with us then, and let us 


that octasion—and hence the appointment of Mr. Van Buren to the department 


’ 


e—and ifbetween any of the late ad~ 
isted, because of political fi let 


sent home to his Hermitage, where our desire is, that he may enjoy a long life of 
retirement and peace. eae 
Baltimore, Sept. 8, 1832. _ Rae Se: 


LUKE TIERNAN, Chairman... 


a 


Sam’. Sanps, Sec’y. 


NOTES. 
[Note A.] 
” Extract from the speech of Mr. Marcy, of New-York, in the Senate of the United States: 


«sIt may be, Sir, that the politicians of New-York are not so fastidious as some gentle- 
men are, as to disclosing the principles on which they act. They boldly preach what they 
ractice. When they are contending for victory, they avow their intention of enjoying the 
fruits of it. If they are defeated, they expect to retire from office. If they are successful, 
they claim, as a matter of right, the advantages of success. They see nothing wrong in 
the rule, THAT TO THE VICTOR BELONGS THE SPOILS OF THE ENEMY.” 


[Note B.] 


PrecEPrT. 
Extract from the Inaugural address of President 

Jackson, 4th March, 1829: 

“The recent demonstration of public senti- 
ment inscribes on the list of executive duties 
in characters too legible to be overlooked, 
the task of reform—which will require par- 
ticularly the correction of those abuses, that 
have brought the patronage of the Federal 
Government into conflict with the freedom 
of election, and the counteraction of those 
causes which have disturbed the rightful 
course of appointment, and have placed, or 
eontinued power in unfaithful or incompetent 


; Practice, 
Circular from Mr. Hayward, the Commissioner 
of the Land Office: 

“ Sir: 1 send you the second number of 
the “Extra Globe.”? It is only one dollar for 
‘thirty numbers. As itisof the GREATEST 
IMPORTANCE in the approaching contest 
for the Presidency, that this paper should be 
circulated and read in every neighborhood in — 
Ohio, can you procure five or ten subscribers 
to it in your vicinity? If you can and do, 
you may transmit the money to me: and I 
will see them forwarded to persons and post 
offices as you shall direct. The back num- 


bers will be sent.” 


es hands.” 


LETTER FIRST. LETTER SECOND. 


March 24, 1829. Washington, April 28, 1832. 

The interest of the country demands that Dear Sir: I take the liberty to enclose you 
the [Fourth Auditor’s] office should be filled certain proposals, which speak. for them- 
with men of business, and not with babbling po- selves. The people need only correct infor- 
liticians. Partisan feelings shall not enterhere mation, and the proposed paper will give it 
if lean keep them out. To others belong the on the cheapest terms. It is intended to reach 
whole business of electioneering. Tomeand EVERY NEIGHBORHOOD IN THE UN- 
my clerks other duties are assigned. Them ION; and it is particularly desirable that it should 
I shall endeavor to discharge in the spirit of be circulated THROUGH ALL KENTUCKY. 
Reform, which has made General Jackson It will RENDER ESSENTIAL SERVICE IN 
President. ‘‘Vain” I may be, proud 1 am ALL YOUR ELECTIONS. Will you take 
that the President has given me an opportu- the tfouble, for the sake of our good cause, 
nity to aid him in proving that reform is not to raise a subscription in your quarter, and 


mee an empty sound, anu is not to apply merely make a speedy return of names and MONEY, 

1 to.change of men. Henceforth, assiduously THE TIME FOR ACTION IS AT HAND, 
+ devoted to my official duties, ] shall leave my The president is well, and in excellent — 
: enemies and his to their freedom of speech spirits. I do not doubt that the people whom 
7 and the press, resting my claims to public confi- ine has so honestly served, will triumphantly 

! dence on my acts. ° sustain him. 
£ pales Very respectfully, With great respect, 
+} Your friend, &c. Yours truly, 


AMOS KENDALL. AMOS KENDALL. 
+3 To Isaac Munroe, Editor of the Baltimore 

I : Patriot. Ae) 

t 
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[Note C.] 


On the 4th of May, 1826, Mr. Benton, of Missouri, made one of his enormous reports to 
the Senate, on the necessity of reducing the ‘patronage of the executive,” and he copied 
with it, at full length, a list of all the officers and persons employed in the custom house at 
New-York, &c. in formidable array. Well—all the regular officers then employed at the 
. custom house named amounted to 164—whereat the patriotic feelings of the Senator was | 
greatly excited! But the list for 1832 shews is 242 such officers at New-York, and no alarm 
has been made. Mr. Benton has not geen the increase, 


, 
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In May, 1828, Mr, Hamilton, present Governor of South Carolina, introduced:a, formal 
resolution, saying, that Congress hada “right to és pect? that the executive would)exhibit + 
® comprehensive scheme to cast off useless oflices—and early in 1830, in the first session 
of congress in the presidency of Andrew Jackson, the reforming officers.of state, treasury, | 
war, navy, &c &c. and: the subordinates, all, with one consent, said) they couldnot, spare 
& man, nor could one cent of the public expences be reduced. Indeed, some of them, and espe- 
cially Mr. Van. Buren, asked for an increase, in his letter of the 4th March, 1830! Suchis 
the difference of being out, and being ia, power! : 


[Note,D.} d 2 
‘As _a.curiosity, We shall present Mr. Senator Van Buren, in opposition to. Mr. Serres 


tary. Van Buren. 


, Extract from a speech delivered by Mr. Van Bu- 
ren in the Senate of the United States, 24th 
February, 1827: 

“If we direct our attention to the ground 
which, Mr. Canning has assumed, there can 
be, on this side of the Atlantic, no. difference 


Extract. from Mr, Secretary Van Buren’s in 
structions to Louis: McLane, July 20, 1829: ' 
“The opportunities which you haye dériy4 

ed from a participation in our councils, ag. 

well as other sources of information,’ will 
enable you to speak with confidence, as far 


of opinion, Itisiindefensible in its principle, " as you may deem it proper and usefal to ‘do 
and unjust in its application. 8o, of the respective parts taken, by those to whom 
8 I alt ean = the administration of this government 1s nov” 
‘In a government like ours, founded on committed, in,relation, to the course heretofore 
freedom of thought and‘action, imposing no pursued upon the subject of ‘the colonial | 
unnecessary restraints, and calling into ex- trade. Their views upon that point Have *’ 
ercise the highest energies of the mind, oc- been submitted to the people’ of the Unite ar 
casional: differences of opinion are not only States; and the counsels by which our con 
to be expected, but tobe desired. But this ‘duct is now directed; are the result ofthe” 
conflict of opinion should be confined tosub- judgment expressed by the only earthly tri- 
jects which concern ourselves. In the col- bunal to which the late administration was ~ 
lisions which may arise between the United “amenable {at its acts. abe - 
States and a foreign power, it is our duly to “It should be sufficient that the claims'set 
present an ambroken front. Domestic differ- up by them, and which caused he interrup-"" 
ences, if they tend to give encouragement to tion of the trade in question, have been explis 
unjust pretensions, should be extinguished or citly abandoned by these who first asserted-them, 
deferred—and the cause of our government and are not revived by their successors, Sarees 
must'be considered as the cause of ourcown- Mi ae, Pace eee = 
ore ae ee ies Sei 


‘*To set up the acts of the late administration 
as the cause of forfeiture of privileges which 
“The humiliating spectacle of a foreign would otherwise be extended to. the people 
government speculating for the advantage of the United States, would, under existing. 
which it may derive from our dissensions, circumstances, be, unjust.in itself, and could * 
will, I trust, never again be the reproach of — not fail to excite their deepest sensibility. _ 
the American people.” . ‘Iwill add nothing as to the propriety of suf=,_. 
é 4 fering any feelings that have their origin in’, 
past pretensions of this government, to haye , 
anadyerse influence wpon the present con- .. 
duet of Great Britain. Without, such an. 
assurance on. her part, your mission, so far 
as relates to the colonial trade must be whol _. 


ly inoperative.” a PP 


—— 


[Note E.] beclng we 
A grossly false statement has been so often repeated, that we shall give up a short space, 
to,set forth the facts which belong to the Presidential election of 1824. j ovina 
It has been roundly asserted, a million of times, perhaps, that, a ‘tmajority of the’ people? { 
having been in favor of Gen. Jackson in 1824, Mr. Clay ought to have voted for him for... 
president, in the house of representatives. The assertion is wantonly untrue—but if it-. 
_ were otherwise, Mr. Clay owed respect only to his own constituents; and if they approyed -, 
(and they did approve) his vote, there was no earthly, tribunal to which he was accountable ., 
for it. ; i SiS 9 pias witht 
In the election of 1824, general Jackson had 99 votes, Mr. Adams 84 votes, Mr. Cr: wford, , 
41 votes, and Mr. Clay 37 votes. The general had 14 votes mote than Mr. Adams; but in te 

the whole number of 261, there was the large plura ity of 63-votes against, General Jackson, 

so no choice was made, and the election came into the house of representatives, to be de- 

cided by States—either of the three highest being eligible. 


io 


, ‘ . : . ‘ 26. 
__ By the census of 1820, the free population of the U. States, amounted to : 8,045,944 
The 87 members of the house, who voted for Mr. Adams, repre- ‘ 
¢ ~ sented, — : 3 3,530.656 
The 71 members who voted for Gen. Jackson, 2,665,262 
The 54 members who voted for Mr. Crawford, 1,850,026 S 
a : 8,045,944 


So Mr. Adams had not only a majority of the Statesas was required to make an election, 
but of the members—and the members who voted for him represénted nearly a million more 
of the people, than the members who voted for Gen. Jackson. Thus, though the electoral 
colleges shewed a small plurality of votes for Gen. Jackson, the vote of the representatives 
shewed a large plurality of the people for Mr. Adams. And the’ fact was, that the 84 
votes given to Mr. Adams by the colleges, represented very nearly as many of the people as 
the 99 votes given to Gen. Jackson. This result is easily, understood when we recollect. 
that the smallest of the states have two electors for their senators, and that the largest 
have no more on that account; and that slaves'are also counted to make up electoral votes. 
Such are the provisions of the constitution, and we must take. the whole-and together as it is.. 
We may not accept a particular part which pleases us, and reject that which stands, oppos-- , 
ed to our wishes. : ae 

The representatives of the states which had voted for Mr. Clay, were at perfect liberty to- 
vote for whom they preferred There was not the shadow of authority to instruct. them,. 
unless it was in the people of their several districts. Yet Mr. Clay has been abused for voting 
against the “voice of the people,” and against Gen. Jackson. Did notall the friends of Mr. 
Van Buren from New-York, Mr. McLane of Delaware, and a majority of the representa 

‘tives from Virginia and Georgia do the the same thing? They all supported Mr.. Crawford, . 
though he obtained only 41 electoral votes—or less than one half the number which Gen- — 
Jackson or Mr. Adams had received. But these, sending in their after-adhesion, have cancell- 
ed the-sin they committed, and have become democrats, ‘SDYED IN THE WOOL.’? 


ELECTION OF 1824. 


ve 


¢ 
% . 


The following will shew the electoral votes which each of the candidates for the presi- 
dency obtained in 1824, and the people of each state, and of the United States nied dysuch = 
electoral votes. ; L GS Lepresemsed OY: — 


ps | =| S| @| Whole num- 
|S | S| | ber of per- For For For For 
States. rs 3 >| * |sonsineach | Jackson. | Adams. | Craw’d. J Clay. 
risa Rees state. . 
Maine, 0} 9}-0| 0) 297,421 297,421 
New Hampshire,| 0} 8| 0] 0} 243.236 243 ,236 
Massachusetts, 0/15} 0} 0 516,419 4 516,419 
Rhode Island, 0; 4} 0} 0 . 79,413 < 79,413 
Connecticut, 0]; 8] 0} 0 267,181 267,181 
Vermont, 0] 7/ 0} 0 234,846 234,846 
New-York, 1/26] 5] 4} 1,332,744 37 021 | 962,534 | 185,105 | 148,084 
New Jersey, 8} 0} oO] 0} 263,365 263,365 
‘Pennsylvania, 28) 0} O| 0}. 1,018,985 | 1,018,985 
Delaware, i ia? He ce i) 56,318 18,773 37,545 
Maryland, 7| 3] 1] 0} 260,022 165,469 70,915 23,638 
Virginia, 0] 0} 24} 0} ~ 602,974 602,974 
North Carolina, | 15] 0} 0} 0} . 419,200 419,200 
South Carolina, | 11/ 0; 0} 0 231,812 231,812 
Georgia, 0; 0} 9] 0 189,566 189,566 
Kentucky, 0} 0] O| 14) 434,644 434,644 
Tennessee, 1r} 0{ 0| 0} 339,727 339,727 
Ohio, 0] 0} 0716) 576,572 576,572 
Louisiana, 3} 2) 0] 0 73,383 44,030 29,353 
Mississippi, 3] 0; 0| 0 42,176 42,176 
Indiana, 5| 0] 0) 0 145,758 145,758 
Illinois, 2] 1} Of O 53,788 35,859 17,929 
Alabama, 5} 0} ot 0| 85,451 85,451 
Missouri, 0} Oo! 01 3 55,988 ‘ 55,988 
37 | 7,820,989 | 2,826,853 | 2,738,020 | 1,038,82811,215,208 


emma eit narnia ee oa a. 


-* For Jackson, - ah ie = - ee ee - 2,828 853 

b . oe Si - - - - - = i “3, . — 2,738,020 
‘ woe ee a ee es = ae oe ~1,215,28 
“ Crawford,-  - - - - - - - - - -— 11038 898 


_ It then appears that the votes given to gen. Jackson represented 90,000 more of the 


| people than the votes given toMr. Adams, but that the votes given to Adamsand Clay, repre- 


- sented one million one hundred and ninetecn thousand more than those given to gen. Jackson—— 
and that the latter, instead: of having hada * majority of the people” in his favor, had not 
one third of the people with him. And this curious fact appears, that Mr. C/ay, with nearly 

. 200,000 of ‘the people more in support of him than Mr. Crawford obtained, was excluded 
from the choice, and Crawford brought in as one of those to be voted for! t 

Behold, then, the falsehood and the folly of saying that Mr. Clay was under any sort of 
obligation to vote for gen. Jackson—The general would have been a ‘minority president,” if 
elected—as much as Mr. Adams was. ; ret 
_ But the fact is—that our Z6vernment is more of a federal than popular characier. The fe- 
deral principle is always in operation in the senate, in which body Delaware has the same 
weight as New York; but there is no possible case in which a simple majority of the people can 
rule—though we all talkso much about it. Neither of the preceding statements shew that. 
The latter table, shewing the free persons as represented by the electogal votes, totally fails 
in this respect, and yet the people would appear to be fairly represented. Take one instance 
—in Maryland, gen. Jackson had 7 electoral votes and Mr. Adams only 3—the 7 stand as 
representirg 165,469 persons, and the 3 as representing 70,915, and such are their propor. 
tions; but yet the truth is, that Mr. Adams obtainea.more votes in Maryland than general 
Jackson, the large majorities in the districts favorable to the former being lost, And under 
the new apportionment, according to the census of 1830, Ohio, which contains 935,884 of 
the people of the United States, has only twenty-one electoral votes—whereas Virginia, 
which contains only 741,641 of the people has 21 electoral votes: That is, 32,200 of the 

_ people, if located in Virginia, have an elector; whereas 42,600, (or ten thousand more of the 
people) if located in Ohio, have only.ane elector. A bill may pass the house of representa- 
tives by a majority of more than 20 votes, and yet the minority represent a large majority of 
the people. There is, it. fact, no case under the constitution in which the minority may not 
rule as certainly as the majority—-wnless the latter be very large. At the last election, gen. 

. Jackson had 178 electoral votes, and Mr. Adams only 83, and a vast majority of the people 
appeared in favor of the former; but the change of only 12,000 votes in New York, Kentuc- 

~ ky, Ohio, Indiana and Louisiana, would have reduced the general’s vote to 118, and in- 

creased Mr. Adams? to 148, and the latter would have seemed to have had a large majority 
of the people with him! Such is the repeRaL constTiToTION. It is well and wisely bal- 
anced—but the confederation, and not the people, is first regarded in all its operations. 


by 


